378                              LECTURE VII.

quite incommensurate with that which separates chil-
dren from their parents. We cannot feel that too
much; but, after we have felt it, and only after we
have felt it, we cannot, I believe, in our relation to
the Divine, and in our hopes of another life, be too
much what we are, we cannot be too true to our-
selves, too childlike, too human, or, as it is now called,
too anthropomorphous in our thoughts.

Let us know by all means that human nature is a
very imperfect mirror to reflect the Divine, but in-
stead of breaking that dark glass, let us rather try to
keep it as bright as we can. Imperfect as that mirror
is, to us it is the most perfect, and we cannot go far
wrong in trusting to it for a little while.

And let us remember, so long as we speak of possi-
bilities only, that it is perfectly possible, and per-
fectly conceivable that the likenesses and likelihoods
which we project upon the unseen and the unknown
may be true, in spite of all that we now call human
weakness and narrowness of sight. The old Brah-
mans believed that as perfect or as imperfect as the
human heart could conceive and desire the future to
be, so it would be. It was to them according to
their faith1. Those, they thought, whose whole de-
sire was set on earthly things, would meet with
earthly things: those who could lift their hearts to
higher concepts and higher desires, would thus create
to themselves a higher world.

But even if we resign ourselves to the thought that
the likenesses and likelihoods which we project upon
the unseen and unknown, nay, that the hope of our
meeting again as we once met on earth, need not be

1 Yed. Sfltr. IV, 1, 12, p. 1074.